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continent to the W. steer a course at most 18° S. of the line, and 
generally more to the N., to ensure a good trade-wind, which loses 
much of its strength to the southward of 12° S. lat. Vessels 
coming from the W., India, China, Manilla, &c, get into 35° S. 
lat. as soon as they can, unless they are bound to the coast of 
Mexico, and then they keep far to the N. Whale-ships that 
come round Cape Horn run down along the coast to Gala- 
pagos and California, and on their return home seldom go far- 
ther to the W. than 110°. If they proceed, as they usually do, 
from the Galapagos or California to the Sandwich Islands and 
Coast of Japan, then to re-double Cape Horn they hardly ever 
get farther to the E. than 140°, until they reach 30° S. lat. 
Ships sailing from the Sandwich Islands, bound home or to 
the South American coast, never weather — that is never pass to 
the eastward of — the Society Islands, which are in about 140° 
long., but strive to make a due S. course until they get into 
30° or 35° S. lat. 

The Sandwich Islands, from their geographical position, their 
fertility, salubrious climate, and safe, commodious ports, are of 
considerable importance. Honolulu, the capital of Waohu, is 
already an entrepot for European and Indian goods, whence they 
are re-shipped to the new States of Spanish America. It is a 
general rendezvous for most of the whale-ships. Sometimes eighty 
sail of them, each of from 300 to 500 tons, are at anchor there 
for months at the same time. In 1835 the amount of imports at 
Honolulu was 300,000 dollars; of exports 620,000—320,000 
being foreign produce, and 300,000 native produce. At Byron's 
Bay, in the Island of Owhyhee, there are saw-mills. There 
are also on the same island immense hills of sulphur — the volcano 
of Kilaen being in constant action and the largest in the world. 
(From a letter dated ' Lima,' July, 1834.) 



II. — Notes on Northern Australia and the neighbouring Seas. 
From Letters of Mr. G. W. Earle. 

Natives of the North Coast of Australia. Vittoria, 
July 13, 1840. — The Bughis consider the N.W. coast as a dis- 
tinct country from the N. coast. The former they call Ki-Java, 
the latter Marege. I think I told you that old Bassa Padu left a 
man with us last year as interpreter with the natives. He has 
done well for himself, and returned this year to Macassar. He 
lived three months with the natives of the interior, who are very 
different from the natives of the coast, and perhaps will be found 
to be Arasuras. This is a point we must clear up soon, although 
it will be attended with some danger, for, like the Arasuras of 
New Guinea and Timor, they avoid strangers with the most ridi- 
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culous anxiety. I mentioned to you in my letter from Sydney the 
way in which they trade with strangers on the N.E. side of Timor. 
The natives about us are looked upon as savages by the people of 
the interior, according to the man Timbo's account. All the 
clothes, iron, axes, &c, that the natives of the coast have taken 
from us goes into the interior, and I cannot discover that they get 
anything in exchange but spears, and perhaps food. The Ma- 
cassars, although nearly all the natives on the coast speak their 
language, know even less about the natives than we do, simply 
from their not taking any trouble to inquire. You ask for vocabu- 
laries. I am in the most ridiculous perplexity about them. 
After having collected many words, I found that I was making a 
vocabulary of a horrid patois of the Macassar dialect : in fact, 
nearly all the words the natives use when speaking with us are 
Macassarese. I am beginning to think that the distinction be- 
tween native races — that is to say, those in a state of barbarism, 
like the people of Australia and New Guinea — will be best dis- 
covered by a comparison of their pronunciation ; for even in the 
Cobourg peninsula the dialects differ, although the tribes are able 
to communicate with one another, either by means of one common 
language or by their understanding one another's dialects. Now 
the natives of the Arasura Islands, though speaking dialects, a spe- 
cimen of one of which I send you, in which scarcely a single Malay 
word is to be found, readily acquire a perfect knowledge of the 
Malay language, with a correct pronunciation, although the learner 
be far advanced in years, while the natives of Australia make the 
most shocking jargon of it : witness a specimen : — Macassar is pro- 
nounced Munkajerra ; Karadz, Karridja; Bras, Bareja ; in fact, 
they can neither pronounce the letter s nor the letter f. This 
would lead us to suppose that the Australians cannot be of the 
Oceanic race, as some have thought them to be. 

Sandal Wood Island. Vittoria, July 13, 1840. — I have 
gathered much information concerning Sandal Wood Island from 
two persons well acquainted with it, one of whom has visited it 
several times, during which he made an excursion down the entire 
E. side of the island by land. The population is very large, the 
natives bearing great resemblance to the Javanese, not only in 
personal appearance but in habits and mode of life. Horses and 
cattle are in great abundance, the former being much esteemed 
for their bottom. The land is tilled by the plough, drawn by 
bullocks, not buffaloes ; their mode of culture and everything ap- 
pertaining to it resembling that of Java. The country too resem- 
bles Java, and a very large portion of it is cultivated. For its 
beauty I can myself speak, having passed along the S. coast in the 
Aligator. 

Gulf of Carpentaria. Port Essington, Juried, 1841. — 
The Prahus came in earlier than usual this year, and, I am sorry 
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to say, brought more goods than we had money to purchase. 
Among the Nakodahs was one whose Prahu had been driven 
past the Wellesley Islands (the usual limit of their voyage) by a 
strong N.W. wind into the bottom of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
where she was anchored in 1^ fathom on the mud bank, the low 
land barely visible to the eastward. Here he found the water so 
fresh that he filled up his water-casks alongside the Prahu. On 
making inquiries of the old Nakodahs, I found they had nearly 
all at different times experienced the same thing. In fact, from 
this circumstance they call the sea to the E. of Wellesley Islands 
the " Eyer tawar," or fresh water. There must be a considerable 
body of water poured out here during the rainy season to render 
the sea fresh so far out. 

The Prahus, when going into the Gulf of Carpentaria, do not go 
round by Wessel Island, but pass through a strait, the western en- 
trance of which is the opening marked in King's Chart in lat. 12°, 
long. 135° 55'. The eastern entrance is somewhere about Probable 
Island. Flinders (vol. ii., p. 230) mentions that, while lying at 
the East India Company Islands, he saw the Prahus coming in from 
the S. W. ; these must have passed through the strait. It is called 
" Selat Labu," or Anchoring Strait, by the Macassars, being the 
first anchorage of the Carpentaria Prahus on the coast. This part 
of the coast is apparently the termination of a granite range, and is 
said by the Macassars to abound in minerals, among which they 
mention tin ; but the only specimen I have, which I will send 
you by the first opportunity, appears to me to be antimony-ore, 
which will yield perhaps two-thirds of its weight in metal. 

The Macassars tell me that, after the S.E. monsoon has set in 
strong, numbers of cocoa-nuts are driven on shore, about Blue Mud 
and Caledon Bays, and that from their fresh appearance they do 
not seem to have come from a great distance. They could scarcely 
come from Torres Straits, as the wind and course of current would 
scarcely permit this. Can there be any islands in the Gulf of 
Carpentaria that are not yet known? The centre of the Gulf has 
not yet been traversed to my knowledge. Flinders (vol. ii. p. 125) 
thought, from some flights of ducks that he saw coming from the 
westward, when near Batavia Roads, that some island probably 
existed in that direction. I think I mentioned to you the case of 
a Prahu, that was driven from Timor Lant by a strong N.W. wind 
two years ago, having drifted to an island that abounded with 
cocoa-nuts, and was uninhabited. All these circumstances render 
the point one of great interest. 

We have discovered a large bawau-tree in a thicket near 
Knocker's Bay, which the natives hold in high veneration, and 
call it the Tree of the Spirit, by whom they suppose it to be in- 
habited. 



